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THE NEW YORK STATE MINIMUM By 


SALARY LAW, 1947 


In February, 1947, at the time the National Edu- 
cation Association was dramatically giving nationwide 
publicity to teacher shortages, and teachers in widely 
seattered communities were militantly demonstrating 
for increased salaries, the organized New York State 
and City teachers presented salary demands to a gov- 
ernor in complete control of the state legislature.' 
Moreover, the teachers lacked all assurance that their 
demands for more adequate state financing of the 
schools and permanent salary inereases would be a 
part of the executive legislative program. Quite to the 
contrary, Governor Dewey had resisted the strong 
pressure for a teacher-salary-increase commitment 
placed upon him during the gubernatorial campaign? 
and had a record of standing firmly against increased 
state appropriations. The fiscal responsibility for 
teacher-salary increases lay upon the local school dis- 
tricts, limited as they are in tax leeway, declining in 

1 Governor Thomas E. Dewey won by a 687,000 major- 
ity. Eleeted to the Assembly were 102 Republicans and 
40 Democrats and to the Senate 41 Republicans and 14 


Democrats. 
2 The New York Times, October 27, 1946, 3:1. 
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economic status, and faced with the inflationary effect 
on all school- and city-service costs. 

The teachers’ militancy grew as the inflationary 
squeeze upon their inflexible salary schedules tight- 
ened. The many New York City teacher organiza- 
tions, both labor-affiliated and independent, had united 
in a salary demand and established a legislative lobby.$ 
Within the second month of the 1947 legislative ses- 
sion and despite legislation granting a temporary $300 
state salary bonus and the establishment of a manda- 
tory $2,000 minimum salary,* the administration was 
driven to reconsider the demand for permanent in- 
The 
pressure of the teachers’ lobby, supported by organ 


creases in a mandatory state salary schedule.5 


ized parent groups and other citizen associations, was 
paralleled with an increase in strike threats through- 
out the state, actual teacher strikes in other parts of 


3 The New York Times, December 16, 1946, 29:4, 
There are more than 60 different teachers’ organizations, 
4 The New York Times, January 8, 1947, 1:3; Jan. 9, 
17:2; Jan. 11, 20:3; Jan. 15, 14:2; Jan. 22, 1:3. 
5 The New York Times, February 5, 3 


1947, 31:4; Feb. 
14, 1:6, 19:5; Feb. 21, 1:5, 12:3; 


Feb, 23, 5:2. 
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the country, and on February 13 a strike vote taken 
by the Buffalo teachers.° Neither the state nor the 
city moved to avert the Buffalo teachers’ strike.’ 
Three days later, however, the governor’s special com- 
mittee on the State Educational Program issued the 
draft for a revised minimum-salary law... By March 
13, without the benefit of publie hearings and under 
strong executive pressure, the bill had passed both 
Houses, while at the same time an antistrike measure 
against public employes was introduced and pushed.? 

The governor's special committee was dominantly a 
political one composed of two Republican legislative 
leaders, the governor’s counsel and budget director, 
and one educator—the State Education Commis 
sioner.' ~his fact alone would make the proposal 
suspect to the large teaching staff of the state. The 
absence of publie hearings and the speed of passage 
of so important a publie policy added to the atmos- 

phere of distrust. All groups—the organized teach- 
ers, the competent edueation and tax experts, the citi 
zen groups—were denied the opportunity publicly to 
weigh the merits of the proposal. The issue was not 
clarified for the people nor was public opinion given 
an opportunity to make itself felt. Executive coercion 
upon the party in power to rush the bill to passage, 
the commissioner’s ultimatum to the striking Buffalo 
teachers to return to their classrooms, the Wadlin- 
Condlin Anti-strike Bill, and the opposition of the 
teachers’ groups to the legislation rolled up an un 
precedented ground swell of opposition. Industrial 
management has long found it inexpedient to change 
established practices and customs controlling employ- 
ment conditions without notice to and consultation 
with the workers’ representatives, and here a staff of 
75,000 workers was denied just that. During the 
succeeding months this opposition has grown in 
strength, bringing to question the possibility of effee- 
tively administering the law. All teacher organiza- 
tions announced their intention to secure modi- 
fications in the law during the 1948 session of the 
legislature.’ 

The new legislation overrode existing practices in 
salary schedules. Since 1919 the New York State 
mandatory salary legislation which established a 
schedule, had made progress up the seale to maximum 

6 The New York Times, January 3, 1947, 2: 
16, 9:1; Jan. 18, 6:8; Jan. 20, 11:5; Jan. 21, 1 
22, 1:2, 12:2; February 13, 1:8. 

7 The schools were closed February 25 through March 2, 
The New York Times, February 20, 1947, 6:5; Feb. 22, 
28:3; Feb. 23, 5:1; Feb. 24, 1:7; Feb. 25, 1:8; Feb. 26, 
1:1; Feb. 27, 1:4; Feb. 28, 1:6; Mar. 1, 1:5, 2:7; Mar. 
lel: Mar. 3, 1:1. 

8 The New York Times, February 28, 1947, 3:1, 1:8, 


2:5, 22:3. 
9 The New York Times, March 4, 1947, 1:4; March 6, 
6:6; March 7, 2:6; March 8, 15:7,8; March 13, 1:2; 
March 14, 1:1, 15:1, 22:1. 

10 The New York Times, February 2, 1947, 48, 49. 


:8; Jan. 
7; Jan. 
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salary dependent upon years of satisfactory service. 
The salaries on the three levels of instruction were 
differentiated.11_ Beginning salaries moved upward by 
yearly increments, extended over ten to twenty years, 
to the stated final salary for the job. The increment 
had ceased to be considered as a reward, but as merely 
a part of the public policy to delay the payment of 
the final salary during the period when the young 
person was acquiring greater skill in his art.1* On 
the basis of the schedule, the new recruit to teaching 
could weigh the financial return of the work against 
that of other career alternatives. The Feinberg 
Teachers Salary Law retained this feature through the 
sixth year of experience.'* Among the new features, 
the professionally accepted and sound policy of the 
single-salary schedule and two salary lines differen- 
tiating two levels of professional preparation were 
incorporated. These are accepted as progressive 
changes. The higher salary categories, following the 
sixth year of experience, however, are open only to 
teachers judged to have rendered services of special 
merit in any one of the following areas: 

a. Exceptional service to the pupils for whom the 
teacher is individually responsible, such as unusually 
skillful or stimulating classroom work, personal contacts 
with pupils or assistance to pupils in out-of-school ac- 
tivities. 

b. Exceptional service to the community through non- 
school activities directly related to the interests and well- 
being of young people (not necessarily the teacher’s own 
pupils), in such matters as the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency or the provision of opportunities for recre- 
ation. 

ce. Substantial increase in the value of service rendered 
to pupils through the teacher’s participation in non- 
school activities, such as summer time work related to the 
teacher’s field of instruction or social-service projects, 
for which the teacher is not otherwise compensated or is 
only nominally compensated. 

d. Substantial increase in the value of service rendered 
to pupils as a result of education beyond the level of the 
master’s degree, education not normally credited toward 
a degree, or continued approved study by teachers who 
do not hold a college degree.14 


The statute designates the machinery through which 
the standards for judging these better than satisfac- 
tory contributions are to be formulated, applied, and 
reviewed. 

The upper levels of the salary seale, from seven 
through fifteen years of experience, are arranged in 
four groupings; promotional Level I from the sev- 
enth through the ninth as minimum years of teaching 


11 Chapter 645 of the New York Laws of 1919. 

12NEA. Committee on Salaries. Problems and Prin- 
ciples in the Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries, p. 25. 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1940.) 

13 Chapter 778 of the New York Laws of 1947. 

14 Tbid. Section 5. 
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experience, Level II from tenth through twelfth year, 
Level III from the thirteenth through the fifteenth 
vear, and Level IV for the sixteenth as minimum 
years of teaching experience. The law then spells out 
the control over advancement into these merit levels. 


Standards for granting promotional increments shall 
be so administered within each school district as to insure 
that in each school year not less than the following per- 
centages of the teachers, excluding administrative officers 
of the level of principal and higher, shall be assigned to 
successive levels: 

a. Not 
ployed in the district shall be assigned to the seventb- 


less than 50 per cent of all the teachers em- 
year salary level or above; 

b. Not less than 30 per cent of all the teachers em 
ployed in the district shall be assigned to the tenth-year 
level or above; 

e. Not less than 20 per cent of all the teachers em- 
ployed in the district shall be assigned to the thirteenth- 
year salary level or above; 

d. Not less than ten per cent of all teachers employed 
in the district shall be assigned to the maximum salary 
level; except that in no event shall school authorities be 
required to promote more than seventy-five per cent of 
the teachers who have the requisite years of service or 
any teacher who does not have the requisite years of 
service. Nothing shall prevent the 
school authorities from granting promotional increments 
to higher percentages of the teaching and supervising 
staff.15 ; 


herein contained 


Throughout the state both the merit and the percent- 
age-of-staff aspects of the law have raised a strong 
teacher and administrator opposition.‘® In 1919 
the merit proviso had been abandoned in New York 
State legislation after its use had proved unsatisfac- 
tory. The recent trial in Delaware was inaugurated 
in 1939 and abandoned in 1947.17 The NEA reported 
22 cities are using a merit plan, with additional city 

15 Ibid. Section 6. 

16 The advisory committee on teachers’ salaries ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Spaulding to assist him in the 
task of developing the standards by which the Promo- 
tional Levels are to be reached expressed its objection. 
New York State Education 35 (October, 1947), 10-11. 

All releases and publications of the New York State 
Teachers Association have opposed it. 

NEA. Research Division. Report of Discussion Group 
on Teachers’ Salaries, Delegate Assembly, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 8, 1947. (Washington: National Education 
Association, October, 1947.) 

Human Relations Workshop, New York University, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. July 25, 1947. The New York 
Times, July 26, 1947, 15:1. 

New York City teacher groups: The New York Times, 
March 2, 1947, 41:5,6; Mareh 5, 2:4; March 10, 23:1; 
September 5, 21:5; Sept. 8, 13:3; Sept. 12, 20:7; Sept. 
23, 27:6; Sept. 24, 13:1. 

American Federation of Teachers Convention at Bos- 
ton: The New York Times, August 21, 1947, 17:3. Em- 
pire Federation of Teachers Unions, AFL, at Kingston, 
N. Y.: The New York Times, November 9, 1947. 

17 School Law of Delaware, 1939, Chapter 31; Chapter 
48 of the Laws of Delaware, 1947. 
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thereof.?§ 


Among these modifications are a supermaximum sal- 


schedules using various modifications 
ary in excess of the regular maximum, awarded for 
distinquished work, either open to all who qualify or 
limited to a percentage of the entire staff; or a pro- 
vision for a range of salaries on each level of the 
schedule which would allow for great variation in the 
amounts paid; or a scheme of doubling the increment 
any one year for superior work; or a scheme for with- 
holding the increment when work is judged as unsatis 
factory. School administrators are required, thereby, 
to evaluate the unmeasurable elements in the activity 
of teaching and distinguish better than good work.” 
Moreover, the percentage limitation subtraets from 
the argument that superior work in equity must be 
recognized with a reward, 
that the 
requirement 


monetary The argu 


ment Feinverg Law percentage quota is 


a minimum the school distriet 


and that all districts are free to liberalize the award 


upon 


carries little weight when cities are fiscally unable to 
meet the costs. 

The school districts’ budgetary difficulties are recog 
nized in the New York State Education Department's 
interpretation of the law. Additional state grants-in 
aid were not provided for, instead the area of local 
taxation had been broadened to cover the costs of the 
new program. However, the department’s interpreta- 
tion held out great promise for mediating what on the 
surface appeared as a more generous provision for 


teachers: It stated in part: 


This is the way the plan works. Assume that a school 


district employs 80 teachers. When the plan is working 
fully, at least 40 of these teachers must be assigned to 
steps 7-16. If no more than 40 are thus assigned, 20 
per cent of the whole number in the system, or 16, must 
be assigned to Level I, 8 to 
Level II, 8 to Promotional Level III, and 8 to Promo- 
tional Level IV. Once this distribution is effective the 


board will not be required to make further promotions 


Promotional Promotional 


except to make replacements—provided that is, that the 
teaching staff does not increase in size. ... In the ease 
of a teaching staff composed chiefly of inexperienced 
teachers, it may take many years for the board of edu- 
cation to reach the minimum requirement of the statute, 
In fact it is possible under certain circumstances that a 


18 NEA. Research Division. Teaching Efficiency in 
Relation to Teachers’ Salaries as Reflected in Salary 
Schedule Policies (Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, October, 1947). 

79 W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples. ‘‘The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study’’ (University of Chi- 
eago Press, 1929). 

William C, Reavis.and Dan H. Cooper. ‘‘ Evaluation 
of Teacher Merit in City School Systems’’ (University 
of Chicago, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
59, 1945). 

Arthur G. Hoff, American School Board Journal, 99: 
21 (December, 1939). 

NEA. Committee On Salaries. Problems and Prin 
ciples in the Scheduling of Teachers Salaries, pp. 16-18 


, 





board of never reach the minimum re- 


education may 


quirements,?° 





During the teacher turnover has 


past five years, 


risen, which would mean that many school districts 


are staffed with recently appointed teachers. The de 
ay in installation was also noted. As stated by the 
New York State Teachers Association: 


The high salaries attract attention 
from the 


ceive an tnereas 


maximum away 


facts that (1) teachers do not necessarily re- 
July 1, 1947; (2) teachers 
schedule until July 1, 
}) the schedule does not become fully operative 
until July 1, 1952; (4 


experienced teachers will not be much higher than what 


be ginning 


to advance on the 


do not begin 
1948; 
the mandated salary for the most 
we proposed as a beginning salary; and (5) the small 
percentages who can reach the higher salary levels will 


rve as a bottleneck for able teachers where school dis- 


tricts do not have the taxable resources to exceed the 
minimum requirements,?1 
In actual operation, the Feinberg Law is an in- 
genious device which has completely defeated the 
teachers’ effort to meet the crisis in teachers’ salaries, 
aside from the fact that all teachers won a $600 salary 
increase and the New York City teachers a $900 in- 
crease. The origin of the plan has been discovered in 
the salary schedule in use in Searsdale, New York.?” 
In 1937, prior to the restoration of salaries which had 
been drastically eut in 1932-1934, the Scarsdale super- 
intendent saw the need of some sort of control over 
the salary levels as established in the 1928 salary 
schedule. This schedule provided for twenty $100 in- 
erements. A study of its operation showed that it 
raised the level of salaries over a ten-year period. 
The superintendent’s concern was “to level off school 
costs at something like the present ficure.”23 The first 
step taken to accomplish this broke the twenty-year 
schedule into three levels: the first ten increment 
vears were designated Level A, the next six increment 
years as Level B, and the last four as Level C. The 
schedule differentiated salaries in terms of four levels 
of professional preparation, but was a single-salary 
schedule. The new schedule termed each professional 
preparation group as a Class and allowed for a $200 
differential between each two ase nding classes. A 
schedule ranging from $1,700 to $4,300 took this form: 
Class 1 i i: 7 
$1. 700-82.700 
$1,900-82,.900 
$2.100—-S83,100 
$2,.300—-$3,3800 


I. Normal School 
Il iS. or B.A 
I! 


Journal « f the Ve Ww York State School Board As8so- 


ciation, 11: 13-14 (April, 1947). 

21 New York State Teachers Association. Crusade Fact 
Sheet, No. 7, March 3, 1947. 

2 Vernon G. Smith. ‘*‘The Periodie Advancement 


Schedule.’’ 


A typed 


Plan and the Searsdale Salarv 


Salary 
\ Columbia University, 1940.) 


} 


Teachers College, 
Ed.D. study. 
23 Thid., pp. 4, 34, 54. 
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eine Level B 
an 6 increments 
I. Normal School ....... $2,800-$3,300 
cas ee, OE I. wo & are ce ee $3,000-$3,500 
Rea Ce a. 4.9 sik Crawiae aera $3,200-$3,700 
Ee. CER buh ern Uete ao eee $3,400—$3,900 
Class Level C 
4 increments 
I. Normal School ....... $3,400-$3,700 
Ra; Peres OP TA. ie cies $3,600-$3,900 
Pac MMS 5a 0.010 'o-0 ood eho se es $3, 800-$4,100 
Ms, IGE oo nos tian ase a: cree $4,000-$4,30024 


The 1937-1938 medium salary was selected as the 
maximum salary for Class III on Level A. Under 
this plan, $3,100 became the maximum salary for 50 
per cent of the staff under the following second step. 
The total school budget for teachers’ salaries was 
pegged at a per-pupil cost of $158.33. Using this 
total sum and the total number of teachers as factors 
in a formula, a ratio of teachers for each level was 
arrived at. This ratio for the Searsdale staff of 122 
was found to be 6 to 5 to 1, or 60 teachers at Level A, 
50 teachers at Level B, and 10 teachers at Level C.?° 


The principal virtue for this plan is that it enables the 
close prediction of per-pupil cost of teachers’ salaries and 
insures that this cost will be virtually fixed and prac- 
tically unchanging except as changes are made in the 


ratio or maximums.26 


Comparing the new schedule with the 1928 or old 
schedule, the claim is that 


The New Plan maintains a practically constant medium 
salary while under the Old Plan the median salary in- 
The New 
Plan maintains a stable average salary slightly above the 
median while the Old Plan results in a steadily rising 
The New 
Plan maintains a practically constant per pupil cost 
the Old Plan the cost 


creases each year by the size of the increment. 


average salary, slightly below the median. 


while under per pupil rises 


steadily.27 


The actual savings over the Old Plan were estimated 


as follows :°§ 


$36,485 


1943-1944 : 
43,954 


1944-1945 


1938-1939 .... $ 3.138 
1939-1940 .... 7.900 


1940-1941 13.890 1945-1946 50,464 
1941-1942 21.076 1946-1947 55.508 
1942-1943 28,815 1947-1948 60,158 


The impact of the Feinberg Law will of course 
vary with each community, but should eut costs where 
salary schedules operate. For New York City and on 
salaries paid April, 1947, which included a $350 cost- 
of-living bonus, a $300 state salary bonus granted in 
January, 1947, and an increase in salary granted by 
the city of $250 which became effective December 1, 
1946, the 
schedule may be noted: 


following differences on the Feinberg 


24 Tbid., pp. 23, 56. 
25 Ibid., pp. 64, 68. 
26 Ibid., pp. 29. 

7 Ibid., p. 74. 

8 Ibid., p. 91. 
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The two levels of professional preparation (1) and 
(2) and the effect of the single-salary schedule are 
shown in the comparison below. 

Schedules of the Searsdale and Feinberg type check 
the rising costs of a relatively stable teaching group 
but increase the public danger of the teacher shortage. 
The first-glance appearance of a high maximum is 
corrected with a study of what its operation really 


ASSURED MINIMUM 
April, 1947 


WORRIES 6. <oae o's 8 0 ee see $2,408 
DUBION SEU. 66 i.e. 0 8 sisenweeaes 2,940 
BREN (IIE, OS vg Sig shine ola eli Ra 3,048 
ASSURED MAXIMUM 
In 12 increments Elementary 4,290 
In 11 increments Junior H.S. ,tae x 
In 14 increments High School 5,400 ve 7 


MAXIMUM FOR PROMOTIONAL 
LEVELS 
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be. & merements 6.6 ck cece es 


- 


provides for review of determinations, for practical 
purposes this will 
determine satisfactory service and also differentiate 


officer’s unrestrained judgment 


degrees of exceptional service. For practical pur- 
poses, because the petitioner will have to carry the 
burden of proof that the judgment be revised, he will 
have to continue work under the officer whose judg 


ment he has questioned. The external pressures which 


Feinberg, 1947 








April, 1947 Level I II! 
ph) a ee $4,290 (1) $4,000 $4.é $4,750 
(2) 4,200 4,i £950 
PUNE RE |< 6a hee weS kel wei 4,732 (1) 4,000 4, 1,750 
(2) 4,200 4,: $950 
i are 5.400 (1) 4,000 4, 1.750 f 
(2) 4.200 4.i £950 o,a20 


makes available. In addition to making the career of 
teaching less attractive to young people of power and 
promise, the merit and percentage aspects carry the 
ereat danger of returning the schools to stronger in- 
ternal and external political control. From the outset 
of his appointment, the young recruit will be con- 
scious that his very standard of living is controlled by 
superior-officer opinion of his work. Though the law 


Bwemt@... 


now limit a teacher’s academie freedom and ordinary 
personal liberty will have been given a new leverage. 
The unity of the school staff upon which an effective 
Each 


teacher will be in competition against all the other 


school program rests will have been broken. 


teachers in an enterprise where co-operation is of the 
essence. The program will cost the community heavily 


in dollars of effective service. 





THE THREAT TO EDUCATION 
THE theme of this year’s annual conferences of the 
National 
continues to be the threat to American edueation as a 


Edueation Association and its auxiliaries 
result of the teacher shortage, the number of teach- 
ers with nothing more than emergency certificates, 
and the small number of future teachers entering or 
graduating from the institutions for their professional 
preparation. This is not a situation which ean be 
easily remedied, for the difficulties involved are cumu- 
lative. It has already been found that the better pre- 
pared teacher stays in the profession longer than does 
the poorly prepared. Further, there will be an in- 
creasing demand for teachers as the effects of the 
recent increase in the birth rate result in increased 
enrollments in schools. 

It is not enough to emphasize the importance of 
education for the preservation of the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy. It is not enough to paint roseate 
pictures of the teacher’s place and functions in a 
Nor is it enough to lengthen the period 
or to reorganize the program of preparation. The 
As long as op- 


democracy. 


stark fact is one of dollars and cents. 


portunities are available to earn more money in other 
occupations with less or an equal amount of eduea- 
tion and preparation, teaching will not attract the 
kind of young people who have the qualities of a good 
teacher recently listed by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, A 
new and more realistic attack must be made on the 


question of recruitment and retention of teachers. 
The appeal to young people will be futile unless the 
publie becomes convinced that, to quote the English 
The 
American publie has been ready to spend large sums 
It is time that a campaign 


report again, “teachers are not a race apart.” 


of money on buildings. 
was started to convince the public that it is well-edu- 


cated and well-prepared men and women and _ not 


buildings that make education, and that to seeure 
such teachers the economie rewards should be made 
sufficiently high to attract them.—lI. L. K. 


QUALITIES OF A GOOD TEACHER 
At a meeting of the National Conference on the 
Education of Teachers, recently held in Bowling Green 
(Ohio) under the auspices of the National Commis- 
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sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the NEA, the following list of qualities of a good 
teacher was presented. The list, prepared under the 
direction of W. E. Peik, dean, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Finis E. Engleman, deputy 
commissioner of education, Connecticut, and Ralph 
MeDonald, secretary of the commission, states that a 


rood teacher should: 


1. Possess human qualities—love of children, sympa 
thetic understanding for all, fairness, patience, humor, 
and a sense of justice, 

Have emotional stability and adjustment. 


Possess outstanding native ability together with 


adequate professional training (five years suggested as 
minimum) and should like to teach. 

4. Be intellectually alert and curious. 

5. Have pleasing personality and appearance—enthusi 
asm, vigor, vitality, poise, and charm, 


6. Be able toa develop love for the democratic way of 
fe and be a full participating member of the democratic 
aE 
7. Have the ability to think critically and objectively. 

8. Have a healthy physical and mental outlook on life, 
with well-rounded interests. 

9, Ke ep up to date with modern educational trends and 
philosophies and participate in professional affairs. 

10, Understand the importance of developing world 


( tizenship and better human relationships. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
ESTABLISHES A SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 
THE board of trustees of the University of North 
Carolina, acting upon the recommendation of Frank P. 
Graham, president, and Robert B. House, chancellor, 
has unanimously authorized the organization of a 
School of Edueation to replace a departmental plan 
which had been in effect for many years. This action 
followed a very thorough study of the problems of 
educational leadership at the university under a special 

committee of deans and faculty members. 

The report of this committee emphasized three im- 
portant reasons for the School of Edueation plan as 
contrasted to the departmental plan under which there 
appeared to have been a loss of prestige and a de- 
crease in usefulness. These needs are: 1. Continuous 
and systematie attention to the details of planning, 
organizing, and administering a broad and compre- 
hensive program of teacher education on both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 2. Increased re- 
search activities on the part of the staff and more re- 
search facilities and opportunities for both students 
and staff. 3. A well-articulated program of educa- 
tional services for the schools of North Carolina and 
the region. 

Guy B. Phillips, who joined the university staff in 


1936 after a successful career in publie schools of the 


state, has been appointed by the board of trustees to 
serve as dean of the school. W. Carson Ryan, who 
was head of the department of education since 1940, 
resigned that position as of June 1, 1948, when the 
new School of Education was established, and was 
granted a leave of absence as Kenan professor to en- 
gage in a special education project, as reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 12. 


CONFERENCES ON THE TEACHING OF 
DEMOCRACY 


UNpER the auspices of the Office of Education, FSA, 
eight one-day regional conferences of representatives 
of state departments of education were held in the 
latter part of June on the theme, “Plans for Strength- 
ening American Democracy.” The conferences were 
held in Washington (D. C.), Sacramento, St. Paul, 
Chieago, Denver, Oklahoma City, Boston, and Atlanta. 

The following were the purposes of the conferences : 
1. To secure firsthand reports of current implementa- 
tion of the “Zeal for American Democracy” program ; 
2. to make available for examination resource ma- 
terials assembled by the Office of Education; and 3. 
to make plans for state conferences to be held in the 


fall. 


A CHARTER FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In an address on “The Men and Women of To- 
morrow,” to the summer-session students, Fred S. 
Dunham, associate professor of education of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan, listed 
the following goals of the American high school: 


1. An understanding of democracy and a high regard 
for those American institutions which promote the general 
welfare of mankind. 

2. An admiration for all that is good and true and use- 
ful and beautiful in our cultural heritage and daily life. 

3. Mastery of those fundamentals which are required 
for effective and worthy living. 

4. Continuous growth of special abilities within the 
limitations of each one’s capacity. 

5. Exploration of as many additional fields of thought 
and creativeness as time and place permit. 

6. Cultivation of those habits of health and safety 
which lead to physical and mental well-being. 

7. Information about occupations, vocations, and pro- 
fessions, but not training at the expense of our cultural 
education. 

8. Development of sincerity and honesty in judgment 
and a habit of scientific procedure in arriving at con- 
clusions and in making decisions. 

9. Understanding and fair-mindedness in our relations 
and dealings with those who belong to other religious, 
racial, and social groups, both at home and abroad. 

10. Attainment of those qualities of personality and 
character which are agreeable to others and ennobling 
to one’s self, 
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11. An awakening of wholesome emotion as a drive to 
worthy action. 

12. Realization of the value of teamwork and good 
sportsmanship in work and play. 


THE “NEW LOOK” IN REPORT CARDS 

For some years school systems all over the country 
have been altering the report cards to fit modern edu- 
cational theories and conditions. The new type of 


report ecard adopted by the elementary school otf 


Terrell (Tex.) substitutes N (‘needs to improve’’) or 
R (“requests an interview with parents”) for the con- 
A-—B-C-D notations. When no 


ventional conduct 


Notes ad News 
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marks are given, the child has been satisfactory in 
Skills and sub- 


ject matter are graded by I (“improving”), N, and R. 


citizenship, work, health, and satety. 


The lack of marks, again, indicates a satisfactory 
status. 

The new report card is very specifie about learning 
skills, as well as about causes of unsatisfactory prog 
ress. It is the result of a study made by Grady L. 
Coates, principal, his teachers, college consultants, 
and parent-teacher groups. 

In this ease, it appears that the new report eard 
represents more than a mere change of format and 


literal designations. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


July 12: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE REVEREND GEORGE P. BENAGLIA, C.S.C., rector 
of the Seminary of Our Lady of the Holy Cross 


(Easton, Mass.), has been named president of Stone- 


. ; , ‘ ; ae 
hill College which will open in September in the build- 


ings now oceupied by the seminary. The enrollment 


for the first year will be limited to 200 students. 


Louis T. BENEZET, assistant professor of education 
and assistant to William P. Tolley, chancellor, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, has been elected president, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), to succeed the 
late John Richie Schultz, whose death was reported 
1947. Chester 
A. Darling, former professor of biology, who was 


in ScHOOL AND*Socigety, August 23, 


called from retirement to serve as acting president, 
will continue in this capacity until Dr. Benezet as 
sumes office, September 1. 


Martin D. JENKINS, professor of education, How- 
ard University (Washington, D. C.), assumed new 
( Balti- 
more), July 1, succeeding Dwight O. W. Holmes, 


duties as president, Morgan State College 


whose contemplated retirement in June was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, September 19, 1947. 


J. J. COLLINS, whose appointment as dean, Yuba 
Junior College (Marysville, Calif.), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, March 24, 1945, has been ap- 
pointed to the first full-time presidency of the college, 
succeeding Pedro Osuna. Dr. Collins has been serv- 
ing as acting president during a leave of absence 
granted to Dr. Osuna for service on a government mis- 
sion to Eeuador. Upon Dr. Osuna’s return in October 
he will resume the superintendency of the Marysville 
Union high-school district and of the college district. 


Heretofore the president of the college served the 


dual roles. 

L. McCiure 
School (5711 Howe Street, Pittsburgh 6) from Guy 
H. Baskerville, for 
owner, July 1. Mr. 


LANNING purchased the University 


over 29 years headmaster and 
3askerville has been named head- 
master emeritus. 

W. V. 


search, U.S. Department of Agriculture, has been ap 


LAMBERT, administrator of agricultural re 
pointed dean, College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska. Dr. will succeed W. W. 
Burr, retiring after 42 years of service, will assume 


Lambert, who 


his new duties, October 1. 


GrorGE F. BRANIGAN, whose appointment as profes 
sor of machine design and thermodynamics, lowa 
State College (Ames), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 21, 1946, has been named dean, 
College of Engineering, University of Arkansas, to 
sueceed George Patrick Stocker who was retired at 
the close of the academic year after 12 years of service. 
The following have resigned from the staff of the de 
partment of philosophy and psychology: W. B. 
Mahan, head of the department; R. H. Waters, to ac- 
cept a professorship of psychology in the College of 
Wooster (Ohio); J. M. Finley, to accept a post in the 
University of Washington (Seattle 5); Cecil DeBoer, 
associate professor of philosophy; Henry Peters, as- 
sistant professor of psychology; John P. Anderson, 
assistant professor of psychology and dean of stu- 
dents; and George Lemmon and Anne Rhodes, instrue- 
tors in philosophy. Only two members remain on the 
staff of the department: W. S. Kraemer, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, and F. G. Friedmann, assistant 
professor of philosophy. 

CorNELIUS Bretr Boocock, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Searborough (N. Y.) School, 


ported in ScHoo. AnD Society, June 30, 


was re- 
1945, has 
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been named dean of men, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), Earl Reed Sil 
’ death was columns, 
April 3. Edgar G. 


acting dean, has been appointed associate dean of 


to succeed the late 
reported in these 


Curtin, who has been serving as 


men, 
RALPH N. 


ylacen ent, 
I 


CAMPBELL, former director of personnel 


and Rutgers University, has been 


School of 


ap- 


pointed director ot extension, Industrial 


and Labor Relations, Cornell University. Other ap- 


poll ents include: protessors, Urie Bronfenbrenner 
(child development and family relationships), Temple 


Burling (| 


Federer 


ndustrial and labor relations), Walter T. 


statistics), and James L. Gregg 


{ hio omienl 


( mn tall ire’yv): associate protessors, Charles Roy Hen- 
derson (animal husbandry), and Erik K. Hendriksen 
(mechanical engineering) ; visiting associate professor 


of mathematics, Charles J. Thorne; and assistant pro- 
fessors, Allan R. Holmberg 
Schuyler D. Hoslett 


has been promoted to a 


(anthropology) and 
Harry D. 


professorship of 


(administration). 
Conway 
mechanies; Elton K. Hanks, to a professorship in ex 
tension service; Robert J. Walker, to a protessorship 
thematies; and Harry Pollard, to 


of n an associate 


professorship of mathematies. The following joined 
June 25: Walter B. Carver 


Edmund L. 


the ranks ot the Cine riti, 
9 Axel F. 


and 
Worthen (soil technology), Edward S. Guthrie (dairy 


(mathematies) Gustatson 


industry), Herbert D. Laube (law), George H. Sabine 
Herbert H. Seofield (civil engineering), 
( harles A. Tai lor 


Eneeln ( reolog’y & 


( philosop! TAs 
(extension teaching), O. D. 
Harold J. 
N. Chandler Foot (surgical pathology), and James A. 


yon 
Conn (bacteriology), 


Harrar (clinical obstetries and gynecology). 


DorotHuy A. Bovee Bascock, director of the liberal- 


science course of study at Purdue University (Lafa- 
vette, Ind.), has been appointed director of women’s 
education and consultant on general education, Palo- 
e (Vista, Calif.), and will assume her new 
September lL. W. 


versity’s School of Science, will add the administration 


mar Colleg 
duties, L. Ayres, dean of the uni- 
ot the liberal-science program to his other responsi- 
bilities. 


CLARENCE P. DUNBAR, whose appointment as direc- 
tor, Bureau of Institutional Research, University of 
Louisville (Ky.), was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
ciety, September 13, 1947, was appointed director of 


The 


division embraces the former comptroller’s office, the 


the new division of institutional services, June 1. 


eashier’s office, the purchasing office, and the Bureau of 
Institutional Research. 

THE following are among appointments recently 
reported by the Ohio State University: chairmen of 


departments, Harold P. Faweett (education) to sue- 
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ceed Dan H. Eikenberry who has asked to be relieved 
of administrative duties but who will continue as a 
member of the staff; Robert E. Rockwood (Romance 
languages) to succeed the late William S. Hendrix; 
Joseph H. Koffolt (chemical engineering) to succeed 
James R. Withrow, retiring after 42 years of service 
in the department; and Mars G. Fontana (metal- 
lurgy) to sueceed Dana J. Demorest who has asked to 
be relieved of administrative duties after 35 years of 
Robert J. 
staff of the University of North Carolina and co- 


service. Wherry, former member of the 
author of the “Wherry-Doolittle Formula,” has been 
appointed to the department of psychology. All ap- 
pointments are effective, October 1. 


GerorGE L. SrxBey, professor of English, Centenary 


College of Louisiana (Shreveport), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of English, Arkansas 
State Teachers College (Conway), to sueceed John 
B. Wilson, whose appointment as dean and head of 
College of 


Louisiana, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


the department of English, Centenary 


June 19. 


ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety recently by E. C. Marriner, dean of the fae- 
Colby (Waterville, Maine) 
nounced the following changes in staff: appointments 


ulty, College has an- 
—professors, Gordon E. Gates (biology, chairman of 
the department) and Wilfred J. Combellack (mathe- 
matics, chairman of the department), and instructors, 
Francis R. Bliss (classies), C. Frederick Main, Her- 
bert S. Michaels, and Frank H. Giraud (English), 
Donald P. Allen (economies), and Miriam M. Bar- 
teaux (biology); promotions—to a _ professorship, 
Sherwood Brown (physics); to associate professor- 
Carl G. (history ) 


Koons (geology); and to assistant professorships, 


ships, Anthon and Donaldson 
Henry Kellenberger and Jean Gardiner (modern lan- 
guages), Joseph W. Bishop (business administration), 


Lucille K. Paul R. 


Sweet, associate professor of history, has been granted 


and Pinette (mathematies). 
a year’s leave of absence to work on war archives in 


Washington. 


Tue following changes in staff were recently re- 
ported by Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Houghton): A. P. Young, associate profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, has been named acting 
head of the department to succeed R. R. Seeber, re- 
tired, and T. C. Sermon, associate professor of phys- 
ies, acting head of the department, to succeed J. H. 
Service, retired from the headship but continuing in 
the professorship. Thomas E. Richards has been re- 
tired with the rank of associate professor of mechani- 
eal engineering emeritus. include: to 
professorships, Burney B. Bennett (languages) and 


Promotions 
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Royal F. Makens (chemistry) ; to associate professor- 
ships, Verno O. York and Carl S. Schjonberg (elee- 
trical engineering), Chester J. Pratt and Horst M. 
Schillbach (physics), and Edwin G. Spacie, student 
counselor (mathematics and physies); and to assis- 
tant professorships, Thomas E. Vichich, Howard B. 
Anderson, and Ralph A. Rodefer (mathematics), 
Thomas N. Smith (aecounting), R. Allen Good (his- 
tory), James A. Oswald (electrical engineering), 
James C. Myers, Jr. (physical training), and Richard 


C. Kaminska (psychometry). 


Recent Deaths 

BroTHER Ronan, C.F.X., head of the department 
of Latin, Mount St. Joseph’s College (Baltimore), died 
July 4, at the age of fifty-nine years. Brother Ronan, 
who had taught for thirty-two years, had served in 
the Central Catholie School (Wheeling, W. Va.) and 
in Danvers (Mass.), Bangor (Maine), Worcester 

Mass.), and Peabody ( Mass.) before going to Balti- 
more. He had held the headship of the department of 
Latin for the past four years. 


James Mitton Vance, former Mercer professor of 
religion, the College of Wooster (Ohio), died, July 5, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Vance had held 
the professorship from 1906 until his retirement in 
1943. He had also served as dean of men (1921-30). 


Exrt FRANKLIN Burton, professor of physies, Uni- 
versity of Toronto (Canada), died, July 6, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Burton had served the 
university as assistant demonstrator in physics (1902- 
04), senior demonstrator (1904-11), associate profes- 
sor (1911-24), professor (since 1924), and head of 
the department and of the physical laboratory (since 
1932). 

Epwarp F. Jounson, professor of English, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.), died, July 5, at 


the age of sixty-eight years. 


THe ReverREND DovGuas CLypE Macintoss, 
Dwight professor emeritus of theology and philosophy 
of religion, Yale University, died, July 6, at the age 
of seventy-one years. Dr. Macintosh had served the 
university as assistant professor of systematic theol- 
ogy (1909-16), in the Dwight professorship (1916- 
12), and as chairman of the department of religion 


in the Graduate School (1921-38). 


CHARLES Tosras Knipp, professor emeritus of 
physies, University of Illinois, died, July 6, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Dr. Knipp, who was known 
for his experiment in rain making and other experi- 
ments, had served as instructor in physies (1893-1900) 
and assistant professor (1900-03), Indiana Univer- 
sity; and at the University of Illinois as assistant pro- 
fessor of physies (1903-15), associate professor 


July 9, at the age of eighty-two years. 
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(1915-17), and professor of experimental physics 
(1917-37). 

RatpH W. PRINGLE, professor emeritus of eduea 
tion, Illinois State Normal University (Normal), died, 
Mr. Pringle 
had served as principal (1859-91) of an academy in 
St. Regis Falls (N. Y.); principal (1892-94), Ore 
fon City (Ore. ) High School, (1894 97), Brodhead 
(Wis.) High School, (1897-1909), Appleton ( Wis.) 
High School, and (1909-13), Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange (Ill.); and at Illinois State Normal 
University as principal (1912-35), University High 
School, and professor of education (1922-35). 


T. Ricuarp Long, assistant professor of mathe 
maties, College for Men, University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), died suddenly, July 10, at the age of fifty-six 
years. Mr. Long had served the university as assis 
tant in mathematics and assistant professor (since 
1921) and assistant dean of the College for Men 
(since 1945). 

CHARLES FREDERICK HaArROLD, professor of English, 
the Ohio State University, died in his sleep, July 10, 
at the age of fifty years. Dr. Harrold had served as 
instructor in English (1921-22) and professor (since 
1943), the Ohio State University; and professor of 
English (1925-43), Michigan State Normal College 
(Ypsilanti). Dr. Harrold was considered an interna- 
tional authority on John Cardinal Newman and at 
the time of his death was working on one of the volumes 
in a 20-volume edition of his writings. Six volumes 


have been published. 


Coming Events 

A SPECIAL event of the Harvard University Summer 
School will be a forum on “Ways to Mental Health,” 
July 21-22. 


and will include two addresses at each meeting, fol- 


The conference is set up in three sessions 


lowed by diseussion. Harry C. Solomon, professor of 
psychiatry, Harvard Medical School; Robert H. Felix, 
chief, division of mental health, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Lawrence S. Kubie, associate in neurology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (New York 
City); and Karl A. Menninger, cofounder and presi 
dent, Menninger Foundation, Topeka (Kans.), will 
present the psychological and psychiatrie aspects of 
human behavior. The social aspects of the problem 
will be presented by Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn, pro- 
fessor of anthropology, Harvard University, and 
Ernest W. Burgess, professor of sociology, the Uni 
versity of Chieago; and Carl R. Rogers, professor of 
psychology, the University of Chicago, will discuss 
some of the theories and practices of clinical psycholo- 
gists. Talcott Parsons, professor of sociology, Har- 
vard University, is chairman of the committee that 


organized the conference. 
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THE 18th annual Conference on Curriculum Im- 
Peabody College 
Major 
speakers will discuss the general theme, “Educational 
W. W. Char- 


ters, formerly director of research, Stephens College 


provement will be held at the George 


for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), July 22-23. 


Leadership for Living and Learning” 


(Columbia, Mo.); Laura Zirbes, protessor of eduea- 


tion, the Ohio State University; Paul Misner, super- 


intendent of schools, Glencoe (Ill.); and Wayland J. 


Hayes, protessor ol sociology, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (Nashville). The program will include round 
table and panel discussions and will close with an art 


festival 


Shorter Papers. 
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Syracuse (N. Y.) UNIVERSITY will be host to the 
13th annual conference of the New York State Coun- 
selors Association, July 22-24. M. 
professor of education and dean of women at th 
university, will deliver the lecture. The third annual 
Conference on Problems of Impaired Hearing is also 
being held at the university, July 24, with Agnes 
Allardyce, assistant professor of speech and education, 
presiding at the morning session; William Cruick 
shank, director of special education, at the luncheon 
meeting; and Harry J. Heltman, director, Schoo] 
of Speech and Dramatic Art, at the afternoon session. 
An interesting program will be presented at each of 


the sessions. 





HIDDEN ASSETS 


President, Northeastern University 


To me the promise of America is the opportunity 
for each human being to develop to the maximum 
whatever assets, Whatever capacities, he may have hid- 


den deep within him—whether they be one talent or 


five. 

It is this promise of America, I am sure, that the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edueation calls the 
“American Dream” in its recent six-volume report on 


The 


report says that today only about half of our young 


“Higher Education for American Democracy.” 


people with high mental ability have a chance to par- 
ticipate in the American Dream. The commission ad- 
vocates an extensive program of Federal spending to 
the amount of approximately $4,000,000,000 annually 


An 


iv for fur- 


to make that dream available to all Americans. 
additional $4,000,000,000 in taxes each ye: 
ther free education above the high-school level is a tax 
burden that should be aceepted only provided that it 
does benefit our people and strengthens the structure 
of American democracy. 

The assumption is largely made that the so-called 
“college experience” of two or more years will make 
that 
education for all members of our American society 


dream come true. Equal opportunity for free 
who have the interest and ability to profit by it is 
suggested by the commission and is the premise on 
which it bases its suggestions. Far too little consider- 
ation has been given to the measures by which we shall 
evaluate the interest and capacity of the high-school 
graduate. The phrase “equal opportunity” should 
not come to mean equal edueation but rather education 
appropriate to the latent assets of the individual. 


It would be a great day for this country or for any 





country, if its citizens, through a process of free edu- 


cation, could achieve the goals proposed by the com 


mission. No one will find fault, certainly, with the 
ideals and goals, but to think that all of the Ameriean 


the also have 


the desire, the urge, and the will to work in order to 


people who have requisite ability 
arrive at these goals, is to deceive oneself. 

Granted that these objectives are greatly to be 
desired; granted that a democratic society cannot 
endure without an enlightened citizenry; granted that 
educational opportunity must be made available for a 
vast number of Americans who are now denied that 
not overlook the fact that will- 


ingness to work, persistence in spite of hardships and 


we must 





privilege 


difficulties, acceptance of individual responsibility, as 
well as native intelligence and a desire for more edu- 
cation, are the qualities that bring the American 
Dream into fruition. 

The establishment of such a broad program of edu- 
cation as is recommended contains certain dangers 
which must not be ignored. Just as in the past fifty 
years we have come to feel that an increased material 
standard of living was the panacea for all our ills, 
so now we are dangerously near to viewing universal 
higher education as the panacea for our present and 
future social problems. We certainly should not allow 
to go unchallenged the misconception that the so-ealled 
“college experience” is an end in itself. Neither should 
we let it come about that our young people accept free 
higher education as a right; they should regard it as 
an opportunity. 

This opportunity for higher education should not be 
given to those who have only the ability and the in- 
terest; it should be given to those who, in addition, 
have the will to work for such an education and who 
have an earnest and constructive outlook on life. 

One of the most important factors in the successful 


Eunice Hilton, 
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nistration of the program recommended by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edueation, as well 
as in our present private- and public-school system, 


the 


s t proper and adequate guidance of our young 
people into programs that will lead to maximum per- 
mal development and maximum social competence. 
It is an enormous task that falls first and most heavily 
ipon the secondary schools. Every student is a poten- 
tial power for good in the community. It is our job 
tind, develop, and direct that power. 

Etfective counseling in our schools saves the student 
disappointment and discouragement; it results in more 
efficient administration of our educational resources; 
t enables the colleges and universities to be most effee- 
tive. But over and above these advantages, careful 
testing and guidance frequently discover hidden assets 
n special abilities and talents that otherwise would be 
delayed in development or lost altogether. 

In helping our young people develop their native 
intelligence, let us not fail to ineuleate in them the 
idea that there is no substitute for sincere, earnest 
devotion to the work in hand; that persistence and 
determination are still the touchstones to suecess; that 
holding fast to a planned course of action is the road 
to achievement. 


THE GI BILL AS A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


Byron H. ATKINSON 


Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In 1944 the Servicemen’s Reconstruction Act was 
the 
plaudits of the people of the United States. 


passed by Congress amid almost unanimous 
Here 
was a great gift from the people to the people, and 
here, for the first time, was a great experiment in 
socialized education, sponsored and financed by a 
paternal government, in an area heretofore tradition- 
ally and jealously a state preserve. Since we are all 
more interested in economie results than in aggrandize- 
ment, we must admit that certain aspects of this sub- 
ject are of concern not only to edueators, but to 
business and professional leaders in the community 
as well. 

Perhaps you disagree with this phraseology, but it 
seems to me that in philosophy and concept, with its 
attendant values and evils, for better or for worse, 
this is clearly and simply socialized education. 

This is not, for a moment, to intimate that the Fed- 
eral Government has, by intimidation or coercion, at- 
tempted to encroach on the course of education in the 
states, but it is a universal truth that, given enough 
time, the hand which controls the purse strings will 


eventually control the controls! 
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This experiment has involved 1,800,000 veterans in 
education and training, at a cost last year of $820, 
000,000 for tuition costs alone; the amount paid for 
veteran subsistence is far greater than this. You paid 
for it, are paying for it, and will continue to pay for 
seven more years. It is your money, and it seems to 
me, therefore, that it is time for all of us to begin to 
evaluate Publie Law 346, as an experiment in social- 
ized education, and in these rather pragmatie terms: 
“Ts it going to be worth it, or isn’t it?” “Does it work 

it?” written, In 
se 


phase with our economic system, or isn’t it? 


or doesn’t “Is this law, as it is 

Let us be reassured that, educationally speaking, 
this program seems to be an unqualified suecess, at 
least at the institutional level. I cannot speak for the 
phase of school training and on-the-job-training areas. 
Reports from everywhere in the country tell us that 
the veteran is justifying this expenditure academically. 
He is succeeding, when he stays in school, although his 
the 


I have recently completed a rather lengthy 


attrition is three times as high as that of non 
veteran. 
study of veteran vs. nonveteran pertormance at 
U.C.L.A., and the results show reliably higher veteran 
performance in almost all areas of academie effort. 
We have arithmetic 


to prove it; but there is another criterion which is not 


Of this, then, we can be sure. 


possible of proof by arithmetical means, and it is this 
one about which I am most concerned. 

Now let us imagine a large snake, let’s say an ana 
conda. This snalre represents the orderly progression 
of the curriculum at any given four-year higher insti 
tution. In prewar years this snake ate only rats, and 
these rats were sereened into the snake by a process 
combining favorable economic status and college-level 
intelligence. A kind of academic peristalsis moved 
the rats through the snake to their predestined end 
which we might visualize as absorption, rather than 
as the usual end product of peristalsis! Then we have 
the war’s end, the GI Bill, and the anaconda has swal- 
lowed a goat, with a resulting bulge in the midriff. 
By this semester, this bulge has moved to approxi- 
What hap- 
pens when it reaches the end of the senior year? 

The engineering faculty tells us that we are training 


mately the beginning of the junior year. 


about three times as many engineers as the market can 
absorb. The professional schools of medicine, law, 
and dentistry are turning away qualified applicants 
by the regiment, and the bulge has not even reached 
them as yet. There are two-and-one-half times as 
many students in our College of Business Administra 
tion now as there were in 1940. Along with this, there 
veterans—veterans only—in 
Los What 
do with these people when they reach the senior 


It is very well to say that GI Bill or no GI 


are 65,000 unemployed 


Angeles County alone, now! will we 


year? 
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Bill, they would be unemployed anyway, but I do not 
think that this is the ease. Most of these people were 
not congenital misfits, but in intelligence and aptitude 
represent the cream of our society. They gave up job 
opportunities to seize what seemed to them to be the 
greater opportunity, and, if no prize rewards them for 
this, if they are given no opportunity to use these 
skills and tools which they have been allowed to de- 
velop for themselves, in the social and economie strue- 
ture as it exists, then we must not be surprised if they 
actively attempt structural alterations. It is also un- 
fortunately true that Federal financial support has 
prompted many unscrupulous private institutions into 
a lowering of standards, with all the attendant evils, 


in order to admit still more veterans. 


Research... 
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It seems to me, then, that Title VII of Publie Lay 
346, as a social experiment, let me emphasize, has gone 
too far, or not far enough. Either the bill should have 
been drastically limited in its benefits in the begin- 
ning, which political log-rolling by many veterans’ 
organizations effectively precluded, or it should have 
gone to the other extreme, and provided for economic 
analysis, complete counseling, adequate training super- 
vision, rigid control of school standards, and voca- 
tional and occupational placement. 

To conclude with a final figure, it seems to me 
axiomatic that one cannot tamper with one foundation 
stone of our economie arch without dislocating, or at 
There 
has never been a cause, without a corollary effect. 


least disrupting, its opposite foundation stone. 





ELEMENTARY-TEACHER DEMAND IN 
MICHIGAN 


ALBERT J. HvGGETT 


Michigan State College 


EUGENE RICHARDSON 


Vichigan State Department of Public Instruction 


\ RECENT article in SCHOOL AND Society (January 
17, 1948) pointed out that the present demand for ele- 
mentary teachers is not transient but will almost cer- 
tainly exist for some years to come. This rather start- 
ling statement seems to be substantiated by the data 
that are herewith submitted. 

The authors have been concerned for some years 
with the problems of providing good teachers for the 
schools of Michigan and of securing desirable posi- 
tions for the graduates of teacher-training institutions. 
They were, consequently, stimulated by the article to 
prepare a similar statement for Michigan. 

SCHOOL AND Society probably would not be justified 
in publishing another article dealing with data from a 
single state unless there was an indication that condi- 
tions and trends as described were true in other parts 
of the country as well. The Michigan data point to ap- 
proximately the same conclusions as do those from 
Indiana. This being the case, it would seem to be a 
fair assumption that similar conditions and trends 
prevail throughout the country. In this article it has 
seemed wise for purposes of comparison to present 
data in approximately the same way as was done in 
the Indiana study. 

As Professor Stapley has pointed out, elementary 
teachers will be in great demand for years to come, 


while apparently the number of secondary teachers 


will remain fairly constant. With a great many more 
prospective teachers preparing for the secondary 
school than for the elementary school, the problem of 
guidance is one which should challenge elementary- 
and high-school teachers and administrators as well as 
college officials. 

The authors have felt that it was unnecessary for 
them to point out, as Professor Stapley did, some of 
the dangers involved in the use of raw data. What 
holds true for Indiana in this respect also holds true 
for Michigan. 

The writers have gone a little farther in such things 
as comparing the numbers of elementary and second- 
ary teachers who were graduated this spring from 
Michigan colleges and of presenting data showing 
what areas of high-school teaching are likely to be 
first overcrowded. Otherwise the articles are quite 
similar. 

During the seven years from 1924 to 1930 there 
was an average of 98,777 live births recorded in Mich- 
From 1931 to 1939 the annual average fell 

In 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 (war years) 
the live birth rate rose to an average of 114,282 which 
is an inerease of over 28 per cent. It is this surge 
which is causing the present large first-grade enroll- 
ments. Since children enter kindergarten when they 
are from five and a half to six years old the 1948- 
49 first-grade enrollments should be as large as for 
1947-48. In 1944 and 1945 the rate for live births 
dropped to 113,586 and 111,557, respectively, an aver- 
age of 112,571. Kindergarten enrollments in 1949-50 
and 1950-51 should, therefore, be slightly smaller than 
in the preceding two years. In 1946, however, the 
live birth rate took an amazing upsurge to 138,572 
and this year the total is estimated at 160,000, an even 


larger increase. It can confidently be expected, there- 
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fore, that first-grade enrollments in 1952-53 and 1953- 
54 will show another large increase. The totals will 
probably be almost double what they were in the late 
‘thirties and early ’forties. The recorded live births in 
Michigan from 1923 to 1947 are found in Table I. 
TABLE I 
NuMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS IN MICHIGAN—1923-1947 


Year 








Year Number Number 

923 92.956 1936 88,457 
1924 98,187 1937 91,566 
1925 98,983 1938 96,962 
1926 98,289 1939 94,432 
1927 99,940 1940 99.106 
1928 97 462 1941 107,498 
1929 98,695 1942 124,068 
1930 98.882 1943 125,441 
1931 90,547 1944 113,586 
1932 85,254 1945 111,557 
1933 80,482 1946 138,572 
1934 83,994 1947 160,000 (estimate) 
1935 87,403 


Using the same plan which Professor Stapley used ° 


in the Indiana study, the authors have predicted fu- 
ture elementary- and high-school enrollments for Mich- 
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28:1 for the secondary grades. There may be con- 
siderable possibility that the ratio for the elementary 
grades may be decreased some time in the future since 
there are many school districts with ratios higher than 
this because of circumstances oniy temporarily beyond 
their control. We are, therefore, reasonably certain 
in assuming that the increased requirements for ele- 
mentary teachers over the period from the school year 
1948-49 to the school year 1956-57 will amount to 
around 8,500 for the elementary grades and around 
866 for the secondary grades. The increase in the 
number of secondary teachers required, however, does 
not begin until 1955-56. There is an actual decrease 
in the number of high-school teachers required before 
that year. 

At the present time it is probable that approxi- 
mately 4,000 fully qualified elementary teachers could 
obtain employment in rural schools and in sehool dis 
Of the 
approximately 6,000 substandard certificates issued in 
Michigan for 1947-48 about 3,500 went to teachers 


tricts not maintaining approved high schools. 


in rural elementary schools and small high schools. 


The remainder of the substandard certificates were 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN MICHIGAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





1949-50 


1950-51 1951-52 


Grade 1948-49 5 1952-53 1953-54 
1 115,405 104,499 102,632 117,486 147,200 147,200 

2 109,228 110,443 100,006 98,219 111,434 140,870 

3 91,365 104,531 105,694 95,706 93,996 106,642 

4 80,987 87,436 100,036 101,152 91,591 89,954 

5 73,827 77,504 83,676 95,734 96,802 87,653 

6 68,854 70,652 74,171 80,077 91,617 92 640 

7 65,822 65,893 67,614 70,982 76,567 87,677 

8 63,433 63,992 63,059 64,707 67,930 73,283 
Totals 668,921 684,950 696,888 724,063 177,137 825,919 
22,297* 22,831* 23,229* 24,135* 25,904* 27 ,530* 


* The number of teachers required for these years at the recommended pupil-teacher ratio of 


igan schools. These estimates, which are found in 
Tables IT, III, and IV, are compiled on a somewhat 
different basis from that used by Professor Stapley. 
It has been found that the average percentage of drop- 
outs per class in Michigan is approximately 4.3 per 
cent and this figure has been used in estimating the 
enrollments of succeeding classes. It should further 
be realized that these figures depend upon a constant 
percentage of children living long enough after birth 
to be enrolled in the first grade. This percentage was 
determined by taking the average per cent of children 
who enter first grade, five and a half to six years after 
their year of birth. 

Figures for the total number of teachers required 
are based on a maintenance of the current pupil- 
teacher ratio of 30:1 for the elementary grades and 


* 30-1. 


issued to qualify teachers for employment in the ele- 
mentary grades of village and city schools or for sub- 
stitute teachers. It might be estimated that there are 
from 1,500 to 2,500 teachers currently employed in 
village and city elementary schools who would retire, 
leave the teaching profession if there were no pres- 
sure for them to remain, or be replaced for various 
reasons. Hence, the state could probably use from 
6,500 to 8,000 additional qualified elementary teachers. 

The average number of replacements required at the 
elementary level in Michigan has been for the past 
several years around 10 per cent. Considering this 
factor in addition to those mentioned above, there 
might be some possibility that from 8,500 to 10,000 
qualified elementary teachers might find employment 
for the school year 1948-49, and the number of re- 
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rABLE III 
ESTIMATED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS FOR THE 
P SCHOOLS SHOULD THE PRESENT 
BIRTH RATE CONTINU! 
Grade 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
] $7 200 147,200 147,200 
140.870 140,870 140,870 
; 134,870 134,870 134,870 
{ 102,056 129,071 129,071 
86.086 97 669 123,529 
( 83,984 82.384 93,349 
R6H.056 80.373 78,841 
s R°3 O07 82 930 76,917 
l'otals ROH5.629 895.367 924 647 
28, 854* 29,845* 30,821* 
* The number of teachers required for these years at 
the recommended pupil-teacher ratio of 30-1. 


placements alone required subsequently might average 


around 2,500 annually. This does not take into ae- 


count additional positions. 


TABLE 
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Like Michigan 


enough elementary teachers. 


Indiana, has not been training 
In June of this year th 
various Michigan collegiate teacher-training instit 
the four. 
This 


considerably less than half of the replacements needed 


tions graduated approximately 691 on 
year and 270 on the two-year curriculum. 


for those who will retire or otherwise leave the pro. 
fession. 

On the other hand, Michigan graduated approx 
mately 2,400 prospective secondary teachers this year 
Figuring replacements in the high school at 10 per 
cent, the same as in the elementary school, only 
thousand of these will be needed to replace teachers 
who are leaving the service for one reason or another 
There are fewer teachers with substandard certificates 
in secondary schools than in elementary schools, but 
some of this year’s graduates will find positions 1 
Some 


will find difficulty in seeuring 


placing such persons. secondary graduates 
positions for whic! 
they are trained even this year. In succeeding years 


there is every likelihood that many prospective high 


IV 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


1953-54 


Grade 1948—49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
9 60,085 59,817 59,411 58,657 55,856 56,328 
10 59,677 7 001 57,245 56,856 56,105 53,454 
1] 58,444 07,111 55,028 54,783 54,411 52,692 
12 97,849 00,931 54,655 53,562 52,973 51,071 
Totals 236.055 230,360 226,339 223,858 219 345 213,545 
7 ,835* 7 ,678* 7,544* 7,461* ff 8 a 7,118? 


Grade 1954-55 





1955-56 





1957-58 


9 76.350 75,705 68,551 67 327 
10 53.906 73,066 72,450 65,619 
1] 51,155 51,588 69,924 69,335 
12 50,426 48.955 49 369 66,917 
Totals 231,837 249,314 260,294 269,198 
EY ad 8,310* 8,676* 8,973* 
* The number of teachers required for these years at the recommended pupil-teacher ratio of 30-1. 


As Professor Stapley has pointed out, the building 
problem facing most communities is a serious one. 
This 


With present facilities already over-crowded in many 


is particularly true for elementary schools. 
districts it is difficult to see how the construction of 
additional elementary schools can be long delayed. 
With costs and finances as they are it is not going to 
be easy to solve this problem. 

Even more critical is the problem of recruiting and 
training elementary teachers. We must plan to have 
at least 13,500 additional elementary teachers in Mich- 


igan by September, 1952, and probably more within 


four years thereafter. 


school teachers will be unable to find positions for 
which they are legally qualified. 

At the same time that Michigan is faced with a 
serious shortage of elementary teachers, there is the 
History 
teachers, teachers of high-school English and of physi- 
sal education for boys may find it extremely difficult to 
obtain satisfactory jobs by September, 1948. The 
responsibility of teacher-edueating institutions would 
appear to be to employ constructive guidance in 
directing prospective teachers to elementary-school 
teaching rather than to the secondary school. 

More of our high-school graduates must somehow 


prospect of a surplus of secondary teachers. 
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induced to elect elementary-school teaching as their 


fe work. If only a few of those who would normally 
enter secondary-school teaching could be diverted, it 

sild help a great deal. Further, the need for re- 
iting more young men for elementary-school teach- 


s particularly acute. Men are badly needed in 


upper grades because boys need the influence of 
an. In so many elementary schools the janitor is 
only man in the building. 

attract 
high school 


had 
must continue 
( Most large 


cities, but not all the smaller towns, in Michigan have 


In order to men and women who 


nned on teaching we 
forts toward a single salary schedule. 
such a schedule. We must also point out that there 
re opportunities for advancement, through the ele- 
entary school, to positions as principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents of schools. A young man or a 


you! 


¢ woman wishing to go into administrative work 
pparently has a much better opportunity of doing 
<0 through the elementary school than through the 
secondary school. 

\{s has been indicated local school authorities can 
lo much to point out to high-school graduates the 


advantages of elementary-school teaching. College 
ofticials should also be alert to conditions as they exist 
0 that they, too, can give proper guidance. The basic 
problem, however, is one of educating the public. 
Kor too long elementary-school teaching has been re- 
carded as the work of a woman who will sacrifice 
tinancial returns for a pleasant, stop-gap job until she 
marries. The crucial problem is how this attitude of 


the publie can be changed. 
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